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For  sale  as  above,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  of 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  consisting  of  Inttruc 
lion  Books  for  all  inslrumtnts  ;  Ovtriures  ;  Batflis 
Sonatas  ;  Duets^for  four  hands  ;  Jlirs.  with  raria- 
lions  ;  Rondos  ;  Songs  ;  Duets  ;  T rios  ;  Sites  ; 
Catehes  ;  Rounds  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Songs  ;  March 
ts ;  IValtnes  ;  Dances;  Mozart's  Songs;  Original 
Scollish  Airs  ;  Little  Ballads,  bound  in  ont  V tlume  ; 
Vtoltn,  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  Muni  of  tarious 
kinds. 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  ‘  My  Soldier 
l»K  ‘  I'm  wearing  awa  ;'  If  ye  a  Highland  laddie 
nett  ;  ‘  My  beautiful  Maid  ;'  ‘  Thy  cheek  has  bor- 
TOieed  'Come  not  O  Lord But  who  shall  see  ;' 
'Peace  and  Holy  Love  ;  'The  Murderers  Bride ;' 

Also,  the  following  Songs,  composed  and  sung  oy 
Mr  O.  Shaw— ‘TTfere’s  nothing  true  but  heacen;t 
Mftru's  Tears;'  'The  Inspiration;'  'All  thingr fai 
md  bright  ;'  'Sweet  little  Ann  'The  bird  let  loose;/ 
Apollo  thy  Treasure  ;'  ‘  JTie  Lamp  of  life  ;'  '  The 
death  of  Perry  ;  'As  down  m  the  sunless  retreats  ; 
ind  ‘  The  Smile,'  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratoiio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Sacred  Melodies  ;'  and  'Melodia  Sacra.' 

Organs  ;  Piano  Fortes  ;  Bugles  ;  Homs  ;  Trum¬ 
pets  ;  Violins  :  Violencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ;  I 
Fifes  ;  Flageoletts  ;  Guitars  ;  Strings,  be.  be. 

Instruraeiits  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Fortes 
let  out  on  hire. 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  T.  T.  Weisei- 
hsL 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Jgent. 

O^Just  published/The  star  of  Bethlehem’ by  Mr* 
Frederick  Granger,  at  sung  at  the  last  oratorio,  by  a 
female  amateur  with  much  applanse. 

Also — Just  published  "  Oh  my  Love  is  like  the 


MISCELLANY. 

ITllfCRANT  MUfllCIANB. 

Our  old  English  writers  fnmisb  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  allusions  to  the  old  bddlers  who  used 
io  winter  evenragn*  to  go  about  to  taverns  in  or¬ 
der  to  recreate  the  guests,  assembled  there/ 
Moryson,  in  his  itinerary,  exhibiting  a  view  of 
the  manners  of  his  time,  thus  describes  the  in¬ 
troducing  of  these  musicians.  As  soon  as  a 
passenger  aB|jKes,at  an  inn  the  servants  run  to 
him,  one  tak^ffis  horse  and  walks  him  till  he 
u  cold,  then  rubs  him  and  gives  him  meat. 
Yet  I  may  say  they  are  not  much  to  be  trus'ed 
b  this  last  point  without  the  eye  of  his  master 
41'  servant  to  oversee  them.  Another  servant 
<4've8  the  passenger  his  private  chamber,  and 
kindles  bis  fire  ;  the  third  pulls  off  bis  boots 
a^d  makes  them  clean.  Then  the  host  or 
hcistess  visits  him,  and  if  he  will  eat  with  the 

ist  or  at  the  common  table  with  others;  bis 
'  •'.al  will  cr*“*  him  sixpence,  e*r  in  some  places 
four  pence,  (yet  this  course  is  less  honorable, 
and  not  used  by  gentlemen)  but  if  he  will  eat 
in  his  chamber  and  as  much  as  he  thinks  ht 
for  him  and  his  company,  yea,  the  kitchen  is 
open  to  him  to  command  the  meat  to  be  dres¬ 
sed  as  he  best  likes;  and  when  he  sits  at  tHe 
I  table,  the  host  or  hostess  wilt  accompany  him 
or  if  they  have  many  gue«t.s,  will  at  least  visit 
him,  taking  it  to  be  courtesy  to  be  bid  to  sit 
down  ;  while  he  eats,  if  he  have  company  es¬ 
pecially,  he  shall  oe  offered  Music,  which  he 
may  freely  take  or  refuse,  and  if  he  be  solita¬ 
ry,  the  musicians  will  give  him  the  good  day 
with  music  in  the  morning.  These  poor  fid¬ 
dlers  had  but  a  very  slender  allowance  and 
could  hardly  subsist  upon  what  they  picked  up, 
by  their  profession,  in  inns  and  taverns  ;  they 
were  subject  tu  every  insult  that  those  who 
were  unattuned  to  harmony,  thought  proper  to 
inflict  upon  them  ;  Cromwell’s  usurpation  put 
a  fiiii'^hing  stroke  to  Hieir  misfortunes,  by  de¬ 
priving  many  of  their  scanty  bread,  hy  their 
being  declared  vagrants,  and  failed  to  exercise 
their  profession. 

uterary  womem. 

Count  over  the  list  of  women  who  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fame  aud  virtue,  and 
have  furnished  the  most  lamentable  examples 
of  the  dereliction  of  family  duties,  and  the 
number  will  not  be  found  considerable,  who 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  For  one  literary  slattern,  who  now 
manifests  her  indifference  to  her  husband  by 
the  neglect  of  her  person,  there  are  scores  of 
elegant  spendthrifts  who  ruin  theirs  by  excess 
of  decoratio  n. 


PHILOSOPHCS  HUME  A.ND  THE  LADIES. 

In  Lord  Claremont's  journal  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage. 

“Hume’s  fashion  at  Paris, when  he  was  there 
as  secretary  to  lord  Hertford,  was  truly  ridic¬ 
ulous;  and  nothing  ever  marked,  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  of  the 
French.  No  man,  from  his  manners,  was 
surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or  less 
likely  to  meet  with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  • 
flimsy  philosophy  which  pervades  and  deadens 
even  their  most  licentious  novels,  was  then 
the  folly  of  the  day.  Freethinking  and  En¬ 
glish  frocks  were  the  fa.shion,  and  the  Anglo- 
manie  was  the  ton  du  pais.  From  what  has 
been  already  said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that 
his  conversation  to  strangers, and  particularlyto 
Frenchmen,  could  be  little  delightful ;  and  still 
more  particalar!y,ooe  would  suppose  to  French 
women.  And  yet,  no  lady’s  toilette  was  com¬ 
plete  without  Hume’s  attendance.  At  the 
opera,  his  .  ■  "meaning  face  was  usualiy 

seen  entre  dntx  jolis  mmoL.  'I'he  ladies  ,4 
France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism  ; 
a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  soft¬ 
er  sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame,  weakness 
is  interesting  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  the 
women  in  France  were  deists,  as  with  us  they 
were  charioteers.  How  my  friend  Hume  was 
able  to  endure  the  encounter  of  these  French 
female  Titans.I  know  not.  In  England,  eith¬ 
er  his  philosophic  pride,  or  bis  cooviction  that 
infidelity  was  ill  suited  to  women,  made  him 
perfectly  averse  from  the  initiation  of  la 
dies  into  themysteries  of  his  doctrines.” 

MRS.  ANNE  VITT. 

One  of  Mr.  Burke’s  friends  passed  a  day 
journeying  in  company  with  him,  and  records 
the  following  in  bi.~>  memoranda.  “He  talked 
much  of  the  great  lord  Chatham,  and  amidst  a 
variety  of  particulars  concerning  him  and  his 
family,  staled  that  his  sister,  Mrs  Anne  Pitt, 
used  often  ix  her  altercations  with  him  to  say. 
“That  he  knew  nothing  whatever  except 
Spencer’s  fairy  queen,” — “And”  continued  Mr 
Burke,  “no  matter  how  that  was  said,  but  who 
ever  relishes  and  reads  Spencer  as  he  ought 
to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  bold  of  the  En¬ 
glish  language.”  Of  Mrs  Anne  Pitt  he  said, 
that  she  had  the  most  agreeable  and  uncom¬ 
mon  talents,  and  was  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  perfectly  eloquent  person  he  ever 
heard  speak.  The  richness,  variety  and  so¬ 
lidity  of  her  discourse  absolutely  astonished 
him.  ■  ♦ 

BASENESS— He  that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal 
for  his  friend  bums  the  goldenthread  that  ties 
their  hearts  together. 
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18  EUTERPEIAD;  OR,  MUSICAE  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE  rank,  who  united  with  lord  Sandwich  in  the  un  approbafion  than  solo^  ;  it  not  untrequently 
EARLIEST  ages’.  dertaking,  and  it  continued  till  1785,  when  it  happens  that  a  beautiful  sjrmphony  moTement 

—  Cordinutd.  was  honored  constantly  with  the  presence  of  eventhoughit8houldbealongadagio,i8rap- 

state  OF  MOftcDCRiifo  THE  KIOHTEEIITB  CENTURY,  Majcstics,  which  Faiscd  the  institution  to  turously  encored.  1  was  more  gratified  by  this 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years,  since  the  Piano  a  state  of  elevation  and  splendor  never  known  direction  of  public  taste,  and  have  observed 
Forte  was  Invented,  an  invention  that  took  in  such  an  establishment  before.  The  pro-  that  in  Germany  the  relish  for  loAy  and  scieoU* 
place  in  England  ;  the  harpsichord  which  has  ductions  of  Purcell,  Handel,  and  other  vener-  fic  music,  and  especially  for  the  symphony, that 
fortunately  gi>en  place  to  it,  had  a  tinkling  able  masters,  w  ere  performed  by  a  select  and  noblest  species  of  instrumental  composition,  is 
sound  which  always  reminds  us  of  its  mechan-  powerful  band  with  such  correctness  and  en-  gradually  declining.  It  is  indeed  possible  to 
ism  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  execution  of  ergy,  as  the  composers  themselves  had  never  travel  through  the  whole  o^Germany,  (Leip- 
a  fine  player  always  sounded  more  brilliant  the  happiness  of  hearing  during  their  lives.—  sig  and  one  or  two^other  cities  perhaps  ex¬ 
on  the  harpsichord,  than  on  the  piano  forte  ;  It  is  a  pleading  reflection  that  such  is  the  state  cepted)  without  having  an  opportunity  ofhear- 
and  it  requires  more  study  to  acquire  superior  of  practical  music  in  this  country,  that  the  in-  in|?  *  grand  symphony  performed  and  listened 
force  of  expression  on  the  piano.  In  the  mean  crease  of  performers,  instead  of  producing  any  to  with  satisfaction.  This  is  the  more  lament¬ 
time  the  number  of  persons  who  excel  on  that  confusion  has  always  been  attended  with  supe-  able,  when  it  is  considered  that  ihe  symphony 
instrument  is  far  beyond  those  who  are  virtu  rior  excellence  of  execution.  has  been  created  and  brought  to  perfection  by 

osos  on  any  other ;  one  great  advantage  is  the  "■  - — . ■■■-  "■  »  German  composers  and  (hat  no  other  nation 

ease  of  attitude  which  is  given  to  a  player,  observations  os  the  state  of  music  in  London,  has  produced  any  thing  in  this  branch  of  com- 
who  can  sit  without  the  least  fatigue  to  prac-  Mr,  Spoil  r,  the  celebrated  violin  performer  position  at  all  comparable  to  the  master  pieces 
tice  as  much  as  seven  or  eiifht  hours  at  a  time,  whose  visit  to  London  last  spring  excited  so  ot  Mozart,  Haydn,  ^’C.  at  the  concerts  of  the 
This  advantage  alone  is  sufficient  to  increase  much  curiosity  and  interest,  has,  since  his  re-  Philharmonic  Society*,  it  frequently  happens 
the  number  of  our  good  piano-forte  perform-  turn  to  Germany,  published  a  brief  account  of  ’hat  the  noblest  master  pieces  of  ancient  and 
era.  A  fine  player  on  the  harpsichord  was  the  present  state  of  music  in  the  HritUh  metro-  uioilern  times  are  succeeded  by  a  song  com- 


forraerly  as  rare  as  a  bad  one  now  on  the  pi-  polls. 


posed  on  the  model  of  the  newest  fashion,  by 


ano.  In  the  first  place,  music  was  less  gener-  “  The  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  which  the  sublime  effect  of  the  preeeeding  ma- 
ally  cultivated  ;  aud  in  the  second  place,  the  take  the  lead  of  all  musical  paiformances  in  sic  is  obliterated.  One  of  the  rules  laid  down 
harpsichord  had  in  reality  only  one  kind  of  London.  classical  selection“hf  music,  (be  at  the  found.'ition  of  (he  society,  ordained  (hat 
style,  namely  quickness  ;  and  moreover,  its  most  careful  rehearsals,  aud  an  orch*  stra  com-  a  symphony  either  by  Haydn  or  Mozart  shall 
form  and  size  rendered  it  cumbersome  in  posed  of  the  first  pei  formers  in  London,  give  be  performed  at  every  concert  and  all  concer- 
small  apartments.  Nevertheless,  there  were  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  a  siiperiori  y  over  tos  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  Mozart’i 
many  performers  who  excelled  in  playing  the  all  others.  The  two  first  mentioned  advan-  the  piano  torte.  As  however  most  modern 
harpsichord,  and  some  amateurs  pretend  that  (ages  may  be  possessed  by  other  institution'*;  concertos  are  not  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
that  the  playing  well  on  that  instrument  went  but  the  union  of  all  the  most  able  performers  incorrect  compo<^ilions  tbit  rule  is  by  no  means 
a  great  way  in  perfecting  their  skill  on  the  pi-  on  stringed  instruments  is  only  to  be  found  in  rigidly  adhered  to  ;  at  least  every  foreign 
ano  ;  but  they  are  mistaken  :  it  neither  ren-  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  for  professor  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  is  permit- 
ders  perfect  the  requisite  rapidity, nor  conquers  one  of  their  rules  requires  that  each  member  ted  to  choose  a  concerto  for  his  debut.  In  each 
the  difficulty  of  executio^.^  Modern  music,  or  professor  should  take  a  part  in  the  conce-.*-  iff  the  Philharmonic  concerts  there  are  usual- 
overloaded  with  new  indicntioi^  is  more  em  ed  pieces,  when  it  is  not  his  turn  to  lead  or  ly  performed  two  whole  symphonies,  two 
barrassing  to  the  reader,  but  is  not  more  diffi-  play  a  solo.  Formerly  these  concerts  could  overtures,  one  concerto,  one  quartett  or  quin- 
cult  to  perform  ,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced  boast  of  possessing  at  the  same  time,  Viotti,  tett,  two  songs,  and  two  or  three  vocal  concer- 
by  looking  over  some  old  harpsichord  music,  Salomon,  Cramer,  Bailot,  Weichsel,  V'^accari  ted  pieces,  amounting,  altogether  to  ten  or 
especially  that  of  .\lberti,  Scarlatti,  and  some  Spagnoletti,  Mori,  and  other  distinguished  vir-  twelve  different  compositions.  Of  the  execo- 
German  composers  :  therefore  the  reading  of  tiiosi  of  the  first  rank,  who  sustained  the  viol-  tion  of  the  music  I  can  only  speak  in  terms  of 
music  has  alone  been  rendered  difficult;  hut  in  parts,  while  other  concerts  could  with  dif-  unqualified  praise.  The  overtures  and  sym- 
this  is  far  from  bringing  the  art  to  perfection,  (iculty  obtain  one  of  the  above  professors  to  phonies  are  performed  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
As  to  ihe  indicative  signs  of  expression,  we  act  as  leader.  Considering  Ihe  importance  of  Philharmonic  (consisting  of  66  individuals)  in 
may  venture  to  atlinn  that  they  are  now  too  the  violin,  and  bass  in  an  orchestra,  it  will  a  style  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished, 
nuroeroiw,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  except  in  readily  be  acknowledged  that  no  concerts  in  This  particularly  excited  my  astonishment, 
concertos  and  symphonies,  were  every  musi-  the  world  possess  so  excellent  a  collection  of  for,  considering  the  way  in  which  orchestras 
cian  ought  to  pursue  Ihe  same  idea,  and  ap*  performers  on  stringed  instruments.  Unfor-  are  led  in  England,  it  must  be  extremely  diffi* 
pear  to  have  hut  one  feeling.  Bui  in  solos,  in  tunately  the  wind  in.«(ruments  are  not  equally  cult  to  carry  the  whole  through  correctly, 
sonatas,  rondeaux  which  one  only  is  to  play,  or  distinguished  as  the  performers,  for  want  of  According  to  old  custom  (for  the  English  ire 
to  be  followed  merely  by  one  person  accom-  snitahle  subjects,  have  not  such  good  scope  for  always  loth  to  relinquish  an  old  custom  even 
panying  another ;  such  signs  only  serve  to  ren-  the  display  of  their  ability.  My  countryman  when  they  know  a  better,)  the  person  presid- 
der  ihe  fiiano  forte  player  a  mere  mechanical  Grieshach,  the  ohne-player,  is  undoubtedly  'ng  at  the  piano  forte,  accompanies  from  the 
performer.  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  The  company  who  score,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  direction  of  the 

In  17G2,  a  club,  called  the  catch  club,  wa«  attend  the  Philharmonic  concerts  are  no  less  orchestra.  On  the  contrary,  (he  first  violin, 
instilut*  d  bv  the  late  duke  of  Queensbury  then  select  than  theuorchestra  ;  for  (he  directors,  as  who  may  be  properly  called  the  leader,  has 
earl  of  March,  and  a  few  more  noblemen,  at  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  receive  as  snbscrib-  merely  the  part  of  the  first  violin  placed  be- 
Ihe  thatched  house  tavern.  This  establish-  ers  only  such  persons  as  evince  a  real  taste  fore  him,  and  therefoie  it  is  impossible  that 
ment  n  a«  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  hb-  ami  respect  for  the  art, and  who  go  to  a  concert  he  can  either  observe  the  introduction  of  the 
erality  ;  and  the  performances  consisted  of  solely  for  the  love  of  music.  Out  of  seven  wind  instruments,  or  see  that  the  whole  be  sc¬ 
ratches.  Cuuons,  and  glees  of  the  old  masters  ;  hundred  and  fifty  suliscribers,  there  are  noi  curately  performed  He  does  not  even  mark 
it  was  also  productive  of  innumerable  new  probably  one  hundred  who  visit  these  excel-  the  time  with  his  bow,  a  precaution  which 
comt>ositions  of  the  same  kind.  lent  concerts  merely  for  fashion’s  sake.  It  seems  indispensably  necessary  in  an  orchestra 

111  177G,  the  Karl  of  Sandwich  suggested  will  therefore  be  readily  supposed  that  the  arranged  on  so  unconnected  a  plan,  but  mere- 
the  idea  ef  forming  a  concert  of  ancient  music  performances  are  listened  to  with  silence  and  ly  executes  his  part  as  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
in  favor  of  such  valiialile  and  solid  firoduction*-  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  it  i«  worthy  ers  do.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising ’hat  fall¬ 
al' olJ  roasters  which  the  iuternpeiate  rage  for  of  remark  that  the  audiences  manifest  a  great  'ires  should  occasionally  arise,  particularly  lO 
Buveity  had  thrown  aside.  'Phis  concert  was  taste  for  symphonies  and  overtures,  and.  tbe  forte  passages— a  circurostan'  C  which  cap 
oopported  with  spirit  and  dignity  by  the  active  (when  particularly  well  performed)  these  never  happen  when  the  time  is  marked  eiH- 
zeal  of  Boblemcu  ii.d  ^cniicmco  of  the  firsllcompositiooi  always  elicit  stronger  marks  ol'  bly,  but  not  audibly. 


EUT^IHP^J  VB;  OH,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGEXCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE.  1* 


Of  this  fact  1  have  had  ample  oppoi  luiittie* 
for  cnnviocin)^  tnysell  ia  all  the  cuacerU  1, 
have  led.  \  oew  symphony  whh'h  i  compo'<> 
ed  in  London,  was  performed  at  (he  Philhar* 
inonic  concerts  in  a  style  of  accuracy  which 
left  me  uothins'  to  wish  for.  A'  a  German  I 
observe  with  pride  the  superiority  in  music, 
which  my  own  country  now  enjoys  over  every 
other — the  programme  of  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  seldom  contains  any  names  excepi 
those  of  German  composers.  Occasionally  an 
Italian  name  appear>,  but  seldom  an  English 
one  Next  to  the  Pi  ilharmonic,  the  coocerG 
of  ancient  music  most  excited  my  interest.  A' 
my  knovlelge  goes,  these  are  the  only 
concerts  in  the  world  which  are  limited  to  the 
performance  of  old  music,  and  from  which  not 
only  the  productions  of  living  composers  are 
excluded,  but  also  the  works  of  those  masters, 
even  though  deceased,  who  belonged  to  the 
modern  school,  such  as  H.aydn,  Mozart,  &c. 
Handel  hils  almost  the  whole  programme  ; 
and  1  must  acknowledge,  that  at  the  concert 
of ancient  music,  I  tirst  learned  ^uly  to  appre* 
date  the  digniiied  simplicity  of  that  master's 
works.  Handel’s  airs  in  particular,  when  they 
are  sung  as  1  have  heard  them  at  the  ancient  con¬ 
certs,  and  accompanied  on  the  organ  in  a  style 
which  mav  l>e  counted  .1  traditional  inheritance 
of  the  English,  can  ceriamly  well  dispense 
with  the  incongruity  of  modern  additions  and 
ornaments.  The  London  sinzcrs,  who  are 
much  practiced  in  the  execution  of  Handel's 
compositions  are  doubtless  indebted  to  that 
circum-tance  for  one  advantage,  in  which,  th«* 
Italian  and  German  singers  of  the  present  dav 
are  st'ikinttly  deticieni  ;  namely  :  lirm,  pure, 
intonation,  and  a  close,  and  distinct  shake,  are 
ornaments  which  is  indispensibly  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  Handel's  music.  'I'M* 
overtures  and  concertos  by  the  old  masters, 
porlbrnaed  at  the  ancient  concerts,  are  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  vocal  music,  an<l  aflFord  couviucing 
prnois  that  instrumental  science  has  been 
brought  to  perfection  only  by  the  German 
composers  of  modern  times  ;  while  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  vocal  compoMtions 
is  rather  relrogading  than  advancinsr.  The 
fir't  professors  in  every  department,  are  en¬ 
gaged  :it  these  concerts  which  are  attended  by 
numerous  and  brilliant  auditor*. 

London  J^tw  Monthljf  Magatii.t, 

^  THE  LOCIERIA.T  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Logier,  (a  German  by  biilh,  but  who 
has  resided  for  hfteen  years  in  England. )teach- 
€s  ihe  piano  forte,  together  wiih  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  harmony,  on  a  new  plan,  of  which  he 
himself  IS  the  inventor.  The  most  remaikable 
feature  of  this  new  system  is,  that  the  pupils, 
who  fiequently  amount  to  thiity  or  forty  m 
number,  all  practice  their  lesvsons  at  the  same 
linn  Mr  Logier  has  written  three  volumes 
of  iiiidies,  all  grounded  on  a  simple  theme,  ot 
five  notes  to  each  hand,  and  advancing  pro¬ 
gressively  to  the  most  difbcult  combinations. 

While  the  beginners  pUy  merely  the  Tkerna^ 
Ihe  more  advan  ed  pupils  practice  variations 
more  or  less  dilbcult. 

it  might  he  supposed  that  (he  confusion  aris- 
•og  from  this  method  would  render  it  impos-i- 
hle  for  the  master  to  detect  the  faults  of  hif 


pupils,  bill  as  all  who  piacii'.e  the  same  lesson 
are  ranged  close  to  each  other,  the  master 
when  near  them,  is  capable  of  judging  of  their 
performance  without  being  disturbed  by  those 
who  are  playing  other  lessons.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  orders  one  half  or  all  the  scholars  to  stop, 
while  he  directs  bis  attention  to  each  individu¬ 
al.  For  beginners  he  employs  his  Cbiroplast. 
by  which  the  children,  even  in  their  earlest 
lessons,  acquire  a  proper  positi  >n  of  the  hand 
ind  arm.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  object  it  is 
intended  to  fulti!  ;  and  it  of  course  affords  vast 
asNjstance  to  Mr.  Logier  in  superintending  a 
number  of  pupds  at  once.  It  might  also  be  ad¬ 
vantageous!  y  employed  for  learners  in  general, 
for  (hough  at  the  period  of  giving  a  lesson,  the 
master  has  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
and  correcting  had  habits,  yet  children  when 
abandoned  to  themselves,  are  but  too  apt  to 
contract  a.vkward  possitions  of  the  hand  and 
arm  m  the  practice  of  the  piano  forte. 

As  *oon  as  the  pupils  are  so  far  advanced  as 
to  know  the  notes  and  keys,  the  machine  is 
lemoved  best  from  one  hand,  and  then  from 
the  other,  ani^tbey  are  next  taught  the  proper 
motion  of  (he  thumb**,  and  to  run  up  and  down 
in  the  different  keys  :  these  runs  are  peiform- 
e  I  by  the  pupils  all  at  once,  and  with  the 
strictest  accuracy  as  to  time.  When  a  certain 
class  is  advanced  to  a  new  lesson,  and  cannot 
all  play  it  with  equal  rapidity,  they  strike  on- 
Iv  a  few  notes  in  each  bar;  t.,e  dillicult>. 
however,  it  may  readily  be  'Oppo-eJ,  is 
soon  overcome,  and  in  a  short  time  ttte 
new  lesson  IS  playe  d  with  as  much  facility 
as  the  old  one. 

Another  advantage  of  Mr.  Log  er's  svstems 
is.  that  be  instructs  his  pupils  in  the  pr  nciples 
f  ha,mony  along  with  the  first  practical  les¬ 
sons  on  the  piano  fone.  H<>w  this  is  done  I 
know  not  :  it  is  a  secret,  which,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  100  guineas  he  communic  ites  (0  iho-e 
teachers  who  choose  to  adopt  .Mr.  Logier's 
system,  a.s  evinced  by  the  pr.tgre>!S  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  is  most  a.’*tonishing.  Children  ol  from  7 
to  lo  years  of  age,  who  have  been  learning 
not  more  than  four  months,  solve  the  most  dii- 
ticiiU  miuirat  problems.  I  wrote  down  a  triad 
on  a  tablet,  and  mentioned  the  key  10(0  which 
i  wished  it  to  be  modulated,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  girls,  after  a  little  reflection,  noted 
down,  tirst  the  tigured  bases  and  (hen  the  up¬ 
per  notes  of  the  chords.  I  repeated  this  pro¬ 
position  in  the  moat  diibcult  ways  possible,  re- 
qnir  ng  that  the  scholars  should  modulate  it  in¬ 
to  the  remotest  keys,  where  ere  harmonic 
changes  were  necessary,  and  m  no  instance  did 
(hey  commit  a  fault.  If  one  pupil  hesitated 
a  second  wrote  down  the  notes,  and  her  tigur 
ed  bass  was  again  corrected  by  a  third,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  pointed  out  to  their 
master  the  fundamental  bass  of  all  the  chords. 

Ibtd  — ^ — 

MR.  C4RTWRtGHT. 

This  valetudinarian,  whose  performances 
have  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  the  lovers 
of  ’'those  melodious  sounds  that  sooth  us  with 
sweet  enchantment."  proposes  to  give  a  tew 
-nure  public  eihiiiitions  upon  his  unrivalled 
iiiusicai  glasses,  as  aoon  as  his  returning  health 
will  permit.  , 


OLKE  SINULSG. 

There  is  a  geuua  of  vocal  art,  which,  though 
not  peculiar  to  England,  nor  invented  by  her, 
has  been  cultivated  by  her  with  such  assidu¬ 
ous  care,  and  such  eminent  succes*,  as  to  give 
her  the  strongest  title  she  can,  perhaps,  boa.st, 
to  originality  of  design,  and  perfection  of  exe¬ 
cution  and  performance  in  mu«ic  ; — we  mean 
Glee  singing.  It  is  well  known  that  in  *762, 
Lord  Sandwich  and  other  noblemen,  establish¬ 
ed  a  societv,  and  instituted  prizes  for  composi¬ 
tions  of  this  nature.  In  the  hrst  years  of  the 
club,  the  names  of  Doctor  William  Hayes,  Dr 
Arne,  Baildon,  Dr-  Co  ike, and  Webbe,  ap  pear 
in  ihe  list  of  com|>etitors  for  the  honors  be¬ 
stowed  by  this  society  ;  Stafford  Smith,  Atter- 
bury.  Lord  Momington,  the  Paxtons,  and  Dan- 
hy  were  their  immediate  successors;  and  the 
art  of  glee  writing  was  very  extensively  rami- 
tied  and  diffused  by  their  high  example.  But 
the  meridian  of  the  glory  of  this  beautiful  con¬ 
centration  of  the  powers  of  harmony  was  not 
yet  come.  About  1785,  Dr.  ('allcott.  who  has 
increased  the  collection  more  largely.and  with 
more  excellence,  than  any  other  writer  of 
glees.  Mr  Webbe  himseli  scarcely  except- 
•'d,  first  appeared  in  this  roll  of  eminence.— 
In  1787,  the  regular  Glee  Club  was  establish¬ 
ed;  and  we  find  amoiig'*t  the  professors  who 
were  it**  earliest  promoters  the  names  of  Hin 
die,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman. 

HAROrL's  ME.SSIAR. 

This  inimitable  composition  has  been  reset 
bv  Mozart,  with  new  accompaniments  for  such 
in-itriiments  as  were  not  Known,  nor  in  use 
when  the  original  work  first  appeared.  In  no 
inst  ince  however  ha**  the  vocal  parts  under- 
eoti«  the  sliigbtMt  altwrations,  the  m'elodies 
and  harmonies  are  ail  preserved  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  stale. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  HARDEL,  RATDR,  PLETEL  BEETHO- 
VER  MOZART,  ARD  ROSSINI. 

A  new  collection  of  sacred  music  is  just 
published  in  F.ngland,  by  a  celebrated  profess¬ 
or,  entitled  ^  The  beauties  of  HandeL,  Haydn^ 
Mozart^  Pleyely  Beethoven  and  Rosstni^"*'  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  <he  churches,  wherein  the 
popular  psalms  and  hymns  are  adapted  to  the 
most  favorite  airs,  with  an  accompaniment  and 
occasional  svmphonies,  for  the  piano  forte,  or¬ 
gan  or  harp*  This  volume  contains  seventy- 
nine  tunes  and  nine  preludes. 

CHARLESTOWR  PERrORHARCB  OF  SACRED  MTJSIC. 

Mr.  Gould  gave  another  exhibition  of  sa¬ 
cred  music  at  Charlestown,  assisted  by  many 
Gentlemen  of  Ihe  profession,  the  performance 
was  attended  by  a  very  full  audience,  and  se¬ 
veral  of  the  chorus«es  were  executed  with 
considerable  effect;  we  are  however  relnctant- 
ly  compelled  to  express  our  repugnance  at  the 
continuation  of  a  practice,  inconsistent  with  the 
structure  of  musical  harmony.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  noticed  the  evident  impropriety 
.if  females  singing  a  tenor  port,  we  cannot  re- 
.oncile  this  glaring  impropriety,  and  uad  ho¬ 
ped  Its  practice  had  been  discontinued. 


so  EUTERPEIAD:  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1821. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECTERPBIAD. 


-  No.  11. 

Sir — permit  me  to  offer  for  insertion  in  yonr  valiia* 
ble  paperi  an  article  that  was  promised  and  partly 
prepared,  some  time  since,  but  which  was  delayed  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  multiplicity  of  my  en 
gagemeuts.  ^  S.  P.  M. 


“Reeiew  of  King’s  Oratorio  of  the  Intercession  re¬ 
published  in  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Collection  from  a  late  London  edition. 

Musical  criticism  has  been  hitherto,  so  much  neg¬ 
lected  in  our  country,  as  to  induce  some  to  suppose 
that  the  object  it  has  in  view  and  the  whole  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  are  things  of  little  moment.  VVe 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  task  of  a  musical 
reviewer  is  both  difficult  and  undesirable.  But  it  is 
an  important  task  ;  and  a  task  that  should  be  execut¬ 
ed  with  candour  and  discrimination  ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  forbearance. 

An  illiberal  and  acrimonious  style  of  criticism  is, 
indeed,  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  writer  ;  and  unfav¬ 
orable  to  every  important  object  of  his  undertaking  ; 
but  most  especially  is  it  to  be  deprecated,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  taste.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  taste,  make  their  appeal  to  those  feelings 
in  our  nature,that  are  to  be  wooed  rather  than  taken 
by  storm  ;  and  we  therefore  not  unfrequcntly  become 
disgusted  with  every  thing  that  relates  to  a  subject 
merely  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  presented 
to  08,  in  an  injudicious  and  ill-natured  manner.  Ev¬ 
ery  suggestion, then,  that  proceeds  from  malicious  in¬ 
tentions,  from  feelings  of  acrimony,  ’or  from  motives 
that  are  decidedly  sinister,  whether  it  appears  in 
jtfricture*  or  ansvtrto  ttrictnrtt,  should  doubtless  be 
disregarded  by  the  public  eye. 

Malignant  satire,  too,  and  pointed  lampoon  should 
seldom  be  employed  in  relation  to  any  important 
matters  of  taste.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  licensed,  or 
redeemed  from  a  slate  of  outlawry,  let  them  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  demolishing  the  airy  castles  of  system 
builders,  or  directed  against  the  innumerable  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  frivolous  things  that  occur  in  the  history  of 
bnman  life  ;  but  let  them  not  be  suffered  to  intrude 
omoiie  the  muses. 

Much  less,  should  (he  pen  of  a  reviewer  be  ever 
dipped  into  the  gross  sediment  of  scurrility  ;  and  he 
Jiiiiiself  has  as  liltlo  cause  to  fear  when  a  weapon 
thus  prepared,  is  directed  against  him,  as  he  has  to 
exult  w  hen  it  is  employed  jirofesscdly  in  iiis  favor,  or 
defence. 

But  candid,  judicious  and  enlightened  criticism,  is 
of  nnqucstionahle  utility  in  every  department  of  lit¬ 
erature.  It  cliecks  the  negligence  of  the  distirgnish* 
cd  scholar  or  artists,  chastises  the  jwesnmption  o( 
those  who  wouhl  otherwise  appear  before  the  public 
with  ill-founded  pretensions,  and  it  has  an  infallahle 
tendency  to  give  direction  and  energy  to  genius,  by 
contributing  to  the  general  diffusion  of  literary  infor- 
■natioru  And  vsere  criticisms  always  undertaken 
with  a  sole  view  to  these  objects  ;  (here  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  cause  of  compUint.  The  critic  and  (be  author 


might  still  be  the  sincerest  friends,  though  the  former 
should  piesume  to  point  out  the  defects  as  well  as 
the  excellencies  of  the  latter.  And,  dissenting  at 
length  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  infallibility  of 
genius,  the  recipients  of  the  productions  it  originates, 
would  soon  team  to  regard  them  with  an  indulgent 
though  discriminating  eye  ;  they  would  derive  from 
them  a  more  intellectual  and  re6ned  enjoyment,  and 
they  would  be  endured  to  extend  the  liberal  band  of 
patronage  where  alone  it  is  merited. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  test  of  criticism  is  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  withheld  er  perverted — and  this,  at  a  time 
when  like  the  present,  the  business  of  book-making 
hat  become  a  regular  trade^  it  may  be  expected  that 
our  country  will  soon  be  over-run  with  insignificant 
and  ephemera]  productions,  which  will  inevitably 
lower  the  standard  of  public  taste  and  reduce  the 
salutary  influence  that  results  frem  those  dignified 
and  refined  pursuits  which  so  pre-eminently  distin¬ 
guish  the  civilized  from  the  savage  state. 

But  so  much  for  the  general  subject  of  criticism. 
The  errors  and  defects  in  the  work  before  us,  will 
not  be  found  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to 
have  rendered  so  long  an  introduction  necessary  ; 
but  we  were  desirous  that  the  mqUves  which  have 
so  frequently  induced  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  neglected  subject,  should  be  fully 
known  and  duly  appreciated.  In  future  we  shall 
prosecute  our  task  with  less  ceremony. 

The  excellencies  contained  in  the  work  before  us, 
though  not  always  of  the  very  highest  order,  are  yet 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  musical  science,  in  our  country. 

The  American  edition  of  Handel's  Messiah  bad 
some  serious  difficulties  to  encounter  on  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  These  difficulties  arose  from  a  want  of 
that  conception,  discrimination  and  practical  skill  in 
our  executants,  and  that  refined  and  highly  cultiva¬ 
ted  taste  in  the  generality  of  our  auditors  which  are 
so  peculiarly  indispensable  to  the  success  of  this  di¬ 
vine  composition;  and  these  difficulties  were  by  no 
means  lessened  by  the  circumstance,  that,  the  piece 
having  been  composed  more  than  half  a  century 
since,  is  now  felt,  by  modern  amateurs,  to  be  some¬ 
what  destitute  of  fasfaionubla  and  adventitious  refine¬ 
ment. 

The  Creation  of  Haydn,  is  a  much  later  produc¬ 
tion.  Its  orchestral  accompaniments  are  as  much 
above,  in  point  of  real  merit,  as  the  voice  parts  are 
below  those  of  (he  Messiah. 

But  while  the  ‘Intercession’  cannot  claim  compe¬ 
tition  with  those  justly  celebrated  works,  it  is  yet 
rnucli  more  modern,  and  more  easy  of  execution  than 
either  of  them  ;  it  admits  of  more  fashionable  cmbel-. 
lishiuents  than  they  do  :  and  its  many  beauties  are 
of  an  inviting  and  obvious  kind. 

'I  be  words  are  judiciously  selected  from  JUillon't 
Paradtte  Lost.  'I'ln;  original  overture  is  now  omit 
ted  and  the  piece  opens  with  a  short  recitative,  set 
to  thr  words  ^Father  thy  word  it  past.'  'I  his  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  agreeable  air,  and  another  recitative  of 
a  more  s{>iritual  cliaracter,‘£u/  he  shall  reign  tictori- 
ous.' 

The  next  movement  is  a  plain  but  animated  chonis. 
— The  ehonisses  of  King  are  not  those  of  Handel  or 
Haydn.  They  have  rather  the  simplicity  that  char, 
acterises  those  of  the  opera.  The  voice  parts  are 


principally  in  plain  countei point,  and  they  are  tel- 
dom  very  chromatic  or  very  difficult  of  execution,— 
In  their  structure,  as  respects  the  selection  and  suc¬ 
cession  of  chords,  they  have  some  resemblanae  to 
the  plainest  of  Handel’s  choruues  ;  and  they  may 
in  general  be  considered  as  chaste  specimens  of  sa¬ 
cred  music  ;  though  they  are  dependant  on  the  or¬ 
chestra  for  much  of  their  peculiar  character  and  inter¬ 
est. 

After  the  particular  chorus  above  alluded  to,  wc 
are  furnished  with  a  well  written  and  characteristic 
recitative  which  however,  is  followed  by  an  air  that 
possesses  less  merit.  Our  author  seems  to  have 
somewhat  mistaken  the  character  of  his  words  in  this 
latter  instance,  “  fVhy  comet  not  death  to  end  me,” 
is  a  passage  that  was  originally  pathetic,  but  it  is 
here  transplanted  in  the  regions  of  the  beautiful.— 
King  seldom  excels  in  pathos  or  sublimity.  He  is 
rather  as  one  observes,  “  simple,  elegant,  and  grace¬ 
ful.” 

His  orchestral  accompaniments  are  often  spirited 
and  powerful,  and  sometimes  agreeably  imitative.— 
To  modem  ears,  they  will  seem  preferable,  in  some 
respects,to  those  of  Handel,eipe«ially  at  instrumeat- 
al  music  has  much  improved  since  his  time  ;  but  they 
arc  seldom  distinguished  for  those  striking  and  novel 
effects  that  bespeak  the  genius  and  fire  of  a  Beethov¬ 
en,  or  the  unrivalled  invention  of  a  Haydn. 

Passing  over  the  next  recitative  and  the  well 
kaown  and  beautiful  air,  ”  JHutl  I  leave  thee,'*'*  we 
might  remark  that  (he  commencement  of  the  following 
chorus,  '‘'•Lament  not,  Ere,”  has  a  striking  similarity 
of  style  to  many  of  Handel’s  passages — though  as  a 
whole  it  has  much  merit.  The  duett  ”  fPith  tight 
the  air  frequenting^'"'  is  rather  elegant  and  graceful^ 
than  impassioned  ;  and  (he  words  lose  somewhat  of 
their  interest  by  being  too  many  times  repeated  in  a 
limilar  style  of  melody.  There  is  indeed  throughout 
the  piece  some  want  of  variety  -.  and  the  movements 
in  general  are  not  sufficiently  varied  and  contraiUd 
with  each  other. 

Were  we  also  to  speak  of  the  grammatical  merits 
of  the  work,  we  might  point  out  many  trifling  errors^ 
such  as  the  misplacing  of  the  accent,  the  use  of  the 
Italian  sixth  without  its  modern  tharp^  the  too  fee- 
quent  process  from  the  major  dominant  to  (he  minor 
tonic  ;  or,  in  a  few  instances  we  might  refer  to  more 
inexcusable  negligences  ;  but  the  piece  as  a  whole, 
has  considerable  merit.  And  as  it  does  not  now 
make  its  appearance  as  an  original  publication,  we 
shall  not  descend  to  verbal  criticism.  It  contains 
many  obvious  beauties  that  are  well  calculated  to 
please  ;  and  we  are  sincerely  gratified  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  having  found  it^jFoy  into  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  our  periodical  compilations- 


A  HEW  bRATORlO. 

The  first  and  chiefest  object  that  claims  our  atten¬ 
tion,  on  opening  our  monthly  collection  of  New  Mu- 
sic,i8  (lie  first  part  of  an  orab-rio,  adapted  for  Haydn 
Mocart  and  Beethoven,  called  Judah^  by  Mr. 
denqr,  well  known  as  the  compiler  of  the  Sacred 
Melodies,  a  work  highly  estimable,  and  as  the  editor 
(we  believe)  of  the  lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  As 
Mr.  C’s  plan  is  novel, we  give  his  own  explanation  we 
have  some  doutts  an  to  the  propriety  of  Um  tibc  he 
gives  his  work. 
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The  Oratorio,  from  its  elevated  stjle  and  close  al' 
liance  with  thia  apeciei  of  music,  naturally  suggested 
itself  as  the  most  eligible  form  ;  but,  in  adopting  it, 
the  author  has  found  it  necessary  to  deviate  in  some 
degree  from  the  nsual  plan  of  these  compositions  — 
Music  of  this  description  is  considered  as  a  sort  of 
Sacred  Drama,  and  a  certain  limitation  as  to  subject 
at  least,  has  in  eonsequence  been  observed  by  com¬ 
posers  The  slightest  consideration  will,  however, 
(iiifficient  to  show,  that  this  dramatic  character  of 
the  O.at.rio  is  altogether  ideal ;  or  that  its  interest 
depends  in  no  degree  on  the  progress  of  the  actions 
but  on  the  expressive  or  imitative  power  of  the  music, 
aijd  that  the  subject  is  of  no  other  importance  than  as 
an  index  of  the  sentiment  intended  to  be  expressed. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  confining  himst  If  to  any  single 
event  of  sacred  history,  which  the  variety  of  his  ma¬ 
terials  rendered  nearly  impossible,  the  author  has  se¬ 
lected  at  pleasure,  from  all  parts  of  the  canon  of  the 
old  Testament,  such  passages  as  appeared  to  him 
mo«t  analogous  in  sublimity,  pathos,  or  beauty,  to 
the  character  of  the  music  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied.  He  has  thus  embraced  most  of  the  princi  - 
pal  events  recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  prophetio  view  of  the  millennium,  and  has 
drujnated  his  work  by  the  comprehensive  though  in¬ 
definite  title  of  Judah. 


Mr.  Gardiner  has  availed  himself  very  judiciously 
tf  the  vast  bulk  of  materials  to  which  he  has  had  re¬ 
course  and  has  again  manifested  the  gaod  taste  in 
lelection  he  showed  in  his  Sacred  Melodies.  The  first 
chorus  is  a  Kjrie  of  Haydn.  “.Yuw  eUtute  the  sign 
sfjudah,'^  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  mass.  The 
words  are  so  well  chosen  and  so  considerately  adapt¬ 
ed,  that  they  appear  as  if  the  combination  with  the 
notes  was  original.  The  work  is  fin**ly  printed  not 
only  with  the  full  parts  but  with  an  arranged  part  for 
the  organ  or  piano  f.rte,  which  levels  it  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  general  player,  as  well  as  fits  it  for 
those  who  are  able  to  read  and  to  comprehend  all 
the  lines  of  a  score. 

London  Magatine^ 


MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  AT  OXFORD. 

A  short  time  since  a  grand  musical  festival  was 
held  at  Oxford  in  honor  of  the  King's  accession. 

The  band  was  complete,  and  the  selections  of  the 
highest  order.  Dr.  Crotch's  fine  oratorio  of  Palestine 
was  performed  entire.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  our  surprise,  that  a  work  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  entitles  the  doctor  to  take  rank  before  all  the 
composers  of  his  time  and  nation,  should  be  so  sel¬ 
dom  heard  in  the  metropolis,  and  hardly  at  all  anv 
where  else.  The  publication  of  the  full  score,  which 
is  announced  to  take  place  by  subscription  from  the 
Royal  Harmonic  Institution,  will  probably  giv:  it 
that  publicity  which  its  great  merits  so  well  deserrs  . 
It  blends  more  sound  leaning  with  the  graces  of  mo¬ 
dern  writing,  than  any  production  with  which  w< 
are  acquainted,  and  though  it  range*  below  the  sub- 
fimity  of  Handel,  and  the  elegance  of  Haydn,  yet, 
whilp  second  to  these  great  masters  alone, it  combiner 
Bo  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  properties  of  both. 

London  Mngatint. 

Mr.  Bray  had  a  benefit  on  Monday  night  at  the 
Theatre,  at  which  among  otln-T  novelties,  was  p«r- 
formed  a  mutieul  far'e  entitled  “.SAarp  and  flat  or 
Mural  on  twitted.  As  performed  at  the  Eoglisl 
Opaa,  London,  with  great  applause. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

The  crackling  chrjatal  yields,  she  sinks,  she  dies  ; 
Her  head  chopt  off,  from  her  lost  shoulders  dies, 
Pippins  she  Gry,d,  but  death  her  voice  confounds. 
And  pip-pip-pip-  along  the  ice  resounds." 

The  project  accidentally  suggested  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  EUTSRFEiAD,  by  one  of  its  correspondents* 
of  having  one  half  of  the  jury  composed  of  ladies  in 
the  trial  of  causes  where  Use  lives  of  women  er  their 
death  were  concerned,  deserves  more  than  a  cas¬ 
ual  consideration,  aad  admits  of  much  amplification. 
Were  I  a  projector,  and  had  the  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  which  belongs  to  the  charact«‘r,  I  should  put 
measures  on  foot,  and  fill  all  the  newspapers,  and  be¬ 
set  the  iudueutial  men,  and  petition  the  legislature 
sesriou  alter  session,  until  1  accomplished  my  object. 
1  w  ould  not  confine  my  scheme  to  half  the  jury  ;  I 
should  contend  Uiat  one  half  the  counsel,  aye,  and 
invade  the  bench  itself,  and  claim  that  one  half  of  the 
Judges  should  be  of  the  better  sex.  The  superior 
education  which  ladies  now  receive  will  qualify  them 
for  such  important  concerns,  and  their  talents  and 
abilities  should  be  exerted  not  only  in  causes  of  life 
and  death,  but  in  every  cause  of  assault  and  battery, 
slander,  divorce  and  alimony,  breach  of  promise  ol 
marriage,  Ac.  6tc.  where  the  interest  of  the  sex  re¬ 
quired  their  attention.  1  should  fortify  my  scheme 
by  quoting  the  authority  of  ancient  aud  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  demonstrating  the  peculiar  qualijicalions  of  vo- 
nun  and  Ike  rights  of  vomen  ;  and  refer  to  Aspasia, 
who  instructed  Socrates  in  eloquence  in  Greece  ;  to 
Cornelia,  woo  made  her  sous  the  Gracchi,  the  most 
popular  oral»*r8  of  Rome  ;  to  Madame  de  Stael,  whose 
talents  were  troublesome  enough  to  Kap  the  great,  to 
cause  her  banishment  from  Paris  in  France,  and  to 
I  those  chtj  d'otwres  of  sentiment  und  compostlion^ihe 
elegant  responses  of  Caroline,  the  would-be* queen  of 
England  to  her  addressers. 

The  quotation  at  the  bead  of  my  paper  about  the 
pippin  woman  is  probably  fabulous,  but  it  shows  the 
popular  belief  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  so  excellent¬ 
ly  adapted  for  speaking,  that  it  continues  its  language 
even  after  the  head  is  off.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  I  have  no  leisure  to  say  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  shall  order  my  amanuensis  to  present  to 
the  public  some  opinions  expressed  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  by  no  less  eloquent  a  writer  than  Mr. 
Addison. 

I  have  often,  says  he,  looked  upon  the  art  of  speak¬ 
ing  as  the  most  pro()er  fur  the  female  sex,  and  I  think 
the  universities  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with  she  pro¬ 
fessors. 

It  has  heen  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that 
*hey  could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ; 
Hut  it  must  be  owned  to  the  honor  of  the  other  sex, 
•hat  there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole 
hours  together  upoi  nothing.  I  have  known  a  wn- 
uan  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore  dissertation 
upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat, and  chide  her  servants 
for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture,  I  am  penuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence 


of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived 
at.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  but  be  present  at 
those  debates  which  frequently  arise  among  the  ladie 
of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kind,  therefore,  of  female  orators  which  I 
shall  take  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in 
stirring  up  the  passions  ;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which 
the  wife  of  Socrates  had  perhaps  more  proficiency 
than  bis  celebrated  teacher,  Aspasia. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who 
deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  censorious.  The  imagination  and  el¬ 
ocution  of  this  set  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With 
what  a  fluency  of  invention  and  copiousness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little  slip  in  the 
behaviour  of  another  ! 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprehend 
ed  under  the  word  gossips  ;  ( these  are  to  well  known 
as  to  need  no  description.) 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind 
of  female  orator.  Tn  give  herself  a  larger  field  of  dis¬ 
course,  the  hates  and  loves  in  the  same  breath  ;  has 
false  qnarrels  and  feigned  obMgations  to  all  the  men 
of  her  acquaintance  ;  sighs  when  she  it  not  tad,  and 
laughs  when  she  is  not  merry  ;  and  in  particular  it  • 
great  mistress  of  that  part  of  oratory  which  is  called 
action. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  canse  why 
women  should  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance 
in  so  much  greater  perfection  than  men.  I  have 
sometimes  imagined  there  were  certain  undiscovered 
channels  running  from  the  head  and  the  heart  to 
their  little  irstrument  of  loquacity,  conveging  into  it 
a  perpetual  afliuence  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  I 
omit  the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given, why  those 
who  can  talk  on  trifles, speak  with  the  greatest  fluen¬ 
cy  ;  namely,  that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race  horse, 
which  runs  the  faster  the  fessgr  weight  it  cames  . 
and  I  think  the  Irishman's  thought  very  natural,  who 
after  some  hours  conversation  'with  a  female  orator, 
told  her  that  he  believed  her  tongue  was  very  glad 
when  she  was  asleep,  for  that  it  bad  not  a  moment'a 
rest  while  the  was  awake. 

After  ail  I  must  confess  I  am  so  wenderfully  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  music  of  this  little  ins'rument,  that  I 
would  by  no  means  discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at 
by  this  dissertation  »,  to  cure  it  of  several  disagreea¬ 
ble  notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little  jarrings  and 
dissonances  which  arise  from  anger,  censoriousnetc 
gossiping  and  coquetry.  In  short,  I  would  always 
have  it  tuned  by  good  nature,  truth,  discretion  and 
linrerily. 

With  the  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Addison,  I  shall 
dismiss  the  subject  for  the  presmt,  but  intend  to  rt* 
suii  e  it  b  -lori'  the  luxt  .'•t.*sion  oi  tl.e  Irgi-lature. 

Bawdoin-square^  »^pril  25.  (i  t,  D 

TO  w.  Iir  beupord-street. 

Sir — The  friends  of  the  Queen  of  England  deny 
your  assertion  that  a  majority  of  the  public  condemn 
her.  All  the  world  knows  her  husband  has  violated 
the  seventh  commandment,  and  I  believe  he  is  guilty 
in  sub*lance  also  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  ninth  and 
tenth.  1  do  not  intend  to  throw  to  you  the  gauntlet 
of  paper  combat,  but  to  suggest  to  you  that  your  as¬ 
sertion  was  too  round. 

SALLY  SHORT. 
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FLKASVBS  OF  A  MARRIED  STATE. 

Continued. 

Third  blut  of  Matrimony. 

It  intrtattt  the  pleature  of  defraying  family  tx- 


cj  of  principle  in  others,  what  is  merely  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  own  want  of  knowledge.  A  mere 
book  worm  is  the  most  helpless,  useless,  insignificant, 
contemptible  animal  existing  ;  he  sees  nothing  beyond 


ftnctt.  Where  love  m”  said  the  great  William  fi'*  own  very  narrow  circle,  while  wrapped  np  in  his 
Penn,  “/here  u  no  tatk  ;  or  if  there  be,  the  talk  ts  own  fancied  importance  and  imaginary  dignity  ;  he  i* 
pleaiant.‘*'>  To  part  with  money  is  ofPtimes  a  hard  the  dupe  to  every  knave,  hawever  contemptible  may 
task — a  bitter  pill  1  nothing  but  love  can  gild  it  com-  be  the  intellect  of  him  that  chooses  to  stoop  to  the 
pletely.  For  want  of  this  charming  go/d /eq/*  the  pill  trouble  of  imposing  on  him.  An  investigator  of  char- 
is  apt  to  stick  by  the  way,  and  to  cause  wry  faces,  acter  while  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  particulars, 
I  was  lately  an  eye 'witness  to  something  of  this  sort,  leads  us  alto  to  generals,  because  from  observing  ef- 
An  old  Bachelor,  who,  from  the  vulgar  errar  that  a  fects  which  particular  modes  of  conduct  and  of  be- 
wife  is  an  expensive  piece  of  furniture,  kept  house  for  haviour  have  on  the  limited  circle  of  a  private  indi- 
himself,  had  cheapened  a  parcel  of  tea  and  sugar  ;  viduals  stage  of  action  ;  we  naturally  extend  our 
nicely  avoirdupoised,  and  neatly  wrapped  up,  they  thoughts  to  what  effects  may  be  produced  by  the 
were  presented  to  him  ;  alas  !  the  painful  moment  same  or  similar  causes  on  a  larger  scale. 


is  come,  and  he  must  bid  adieu  to  hjs  gold !  1  saw 
the  sigh  of  bis  bosom  arise  !  while  the  color  fled  from 
his  pallid  cheek  ! — when  be  smote  bis  hand  upon 
his  pocket,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  exclaimed, 
not  without  a  groan,  “wj/i  Vir  a  tad  thing  to  bi 
abliged  to  lay  out  lo  much  money  on  these  nick-nacks, 
but  yet,  what  a  plague  tan  one  do  without  a  cup  if 
Ua  for  one's  friends  With  that,  he  dragged  up 
his  purse  into  open  day-light  ;  but  full  as  reluctantly 
as  ever  poor  rogue  hauled  of  his  d  oublet  to  receive 
Moses’s  law  from  the  twinging  cow-hide. 


“He  who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  bis  reading  brings  not 
A  s|>irit  and  a  judgment  equal  or  superior, 

Ami  what  be  brings,  what  m^eds  he  elsewhere  seek 

Uncertain  and  unsettled,  still  remains 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself 

Crude  and  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 

And  trifles  for  choice  matters  worth  a  spunge 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore.” 


as  ever  poor  rogue  hauled  of  his  doublet  to  receive  Dear  Nancy.  Continuid. 

Moses’s  law  from  the  twinging  cow-hide.  I  in  the  fourth  place,  my  dear  Nancy,  (for  it  was  in 

But,  O  /  wonder-working  lore  !  to  thee  the  fond  'j  this  place  that  the  Dandy  interrupted  my  last  letter) 
husband  owes,  and  gratefully  will  oirn,  that  the  pur-  i  I  would  have  every  rentleman  at  a  party  as  desirous 
a:hase  or  conveniences  for  his  family,  is  one  of  the  !  of  pleasing  the  ladies  as  Leicester  was  to  please 
sweetest  luxuries  of  life.  7  he  happ  Florio  has  ef  Queen  F.lixahith  at  the  water  party  prtceeding  her 
ten  assured  me  that  the  approbation  of  these  good  |  visit  to  KeiiilHorth  C  astle.  Perhaps  you  have  net 
things  to  hinuelf  could  never  afford  him  a  thousandth  yet  received  the  novel  in  your  village,  therefore  I 
part  the  pleasure  which  he  derives  from  purchasing  |  will  quote  the  passage,  (asviitten  poge  18S  of  Far. 
them  for  his  beloved  in/e  and  children  — “//oir  char-  ker's  eJcelUnt  edition  of  Kenilworth.) 
ming/y,”  says  he,  “ics//  D>lia  appear  in  this,  and  I  I Ariccster  was  spurred  to  emulation  by  the  suc- 
what  a  look  will  she  git  r  m*  when  I  preunt  it  lo  her  !  '  cess  of  the  yni.ng  courtier’s  exhibition,  as  tbe  xetcr- 
and  at  si^ht  of  then  what  transports  will  our  dear  an  racer  i*  rousi  d  when  a  hi/n  mettled  cult  passes 
little  ones  be  thrown  into  !  what  franlte  joy  !  what  him  on  the  way.  Ha  turned  the  discourse  on  shows 
sparkling  eyes  !  what  rapturous  kisses  Y’e  poor  ^  banquets,  pageants,  and  on  the  charalcter  of  those  by 
leafless  Bachelors  !  Y'e  withered  stems  of  the  barren  j  whom  these  gay  scenes  were  then  frequented.  He 
fi*;!  O!  think  of  these  things,  and  yet  be  happy. —  j  mixed  acute  observation  vi  ith  light  salite,  in  that 
Verily,  you  know  not  yourselves  so  well  as  he  ttiat  just  proportion  which  was  free  alike  from  malignant 
made  you  ;  therefore  believe  him  when  he  assures  .  slauder  and  insipid  praise.  He  mimicked  with  ready 
that  “//  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  a/onr.”  accent  the  manners  of  the  affected  or  the  clownish, 


that  “//  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  a/onr.”  accent  the  manners  of  the  affected  or  the  clownish, 

p— — and  m-ide  his  own  graceful  tone  and  manner  seem 
Communicoted.  doubly  such  when  he  assumed  it. 

SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FMOM  A  OESTLEHAA  TO  A  oreign  countries,  tlieir  Customs,  their  manners^ 

i-ADT.  the  rules  of  their  courts,  the  fashions,  and  even  the 

LETTER  3.  dress  of  their  ladies,  weie  equally  hit  theme;  and 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  geldom  did  he  cone!  d*  without  conveying  some 

Pope.  compliment,  always  couched  in  delicacy  and  expres- 
To  be  enabled  to  stuily  mankind  properly  and  with  sed  with  [>ropricty,to  ’he  virgin  queen,  her  court  and 
good  effect,  I  apprehend  it  is  necessary  first  to  ac-  ^  her  government.  Thus  passed  the  conversation  dur- 
quirc  a  range  of  intellect  and  a  vigour  of  thouglit  by  '  ing  this  pleasant  voyage,  seconded  by  the  rest 
extensive  leading  and  accurate  thinking,  and  then  to  of  the  attendants  upon  the  royal  person,  in  gay  dis 
obtain  a  facility  of  observation  and  a  quickness  of  course,  varied  by  remarks  upon  ancient  classics  and 
perception,  by  occasional  and  frequent  intercourse  modern  authors,  and  enriched  by  maxims  of  good 
with  mankind  in  every  situation  and  in  every  depart-  policy  and  sound  morality,  by  the  statesmen  and 
ment  of  life,  if  Dossihle  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  sages  who  sat  around,  who  mixed  wisdom  with  the 
The  being  conver.  aiit  with  the  world  without  having  light-  r  talk  of  a  female  court. 

strengthened  and  enlarged  the  mind  by  reading  and  Now  I  would  have  gnitlemcn  go  to  parties,  not  to 
reflection,  will  never  enalde  a  man  to  become  a  judic.  amuse  themselves  merely, but  to  discharge  the  duties 
ious  investigator  and  a  nice  discriminator  of  charar-  of  politeness,  and  to  perform  those  thnusjnds  of 
ter,  he  will  be  smattering,  superficial,  ignorant,  self.  I  pleasing  atti  iit.o  which  confer  so  much  /lappiness 
c.onceited,  vain,  pitifully  inclined  to  low  cunning  .  a<  so  I’tt'-  •  xpenee,  and  wliich  r-’pay  the  g'-nt'eroen 
rilely  suspicious,  and  apt  to  attribute  to  the  deficiea  i  by  reactioB  with  as  much  gratification  u  they  bestow. 


We  want  at  the  present  time  some  counterpart  to 
doB  Quixotte,  and  instead  of  a  Cervantes  to  ridicule 
chivalry  and  gallantry  out  of  the  country,  a  Proine- 
theus  to  bring  fire  from  the  bright  abodes  of  cheerful 
affection,  and  animate,  warm  and  enlighten,  and  en¬ 
liven, and  accomplish  those  tame  beaux, who  move  on¬ 
ly  their  feet  and  their  optics  in  the  saloons  of  fashion* 
For  my  part  I  am  astonished  to  find  so  much  timber 
among  the  gentlemen  ;  they  remind  me  of  my  dolli 
which  had  springs  to  her  limbs  a  ud  her  eyes,  but  w«i 
as  dumb  as  a  horse-block. 

In  the  fifth  place,  I  would  net  have  these  parties 
follow  each  other  three  or  four  nights  successively  in 
the  same  week  as  has  been  done  this  winter  ;  they 
ttus  become  familiar  as  my  glove”  and  lose  their 
novelty  and  interest  ;  nor  would  I  (what  is  much 
worse)  have  two  grand  parties  on  one  and  the  sane 
evening  ;  contests  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  would  arise,  and  the  white  rose  and 
the  red  have  their  separate  partisans,  and  scenes  of 
pleasure  be  converted  into  arenas  of  odious  compari. 
sons.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  Kalendu 
of  the  Pleasures,  monthly  ,  handsomely  ruled  out  for 
every  day  in  the  season,  always  excepting,  like  Mr. 
Haddock's  Androides,  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
hung  up  at  the  Alheneum,thtt  Box  Office, lloulstone’i 
Circus,  Mrs.  Peverclly’s,  or  tome  othtr  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  resort,  and  let  each  one  of  all  those  ladies  who 
inti  nd  to  have  parties  select  her  evening  at  lesit 
three  weeks  beforehand,  and  have  her  name  placed 
against  it  in  the  Kalendar,  and  then  let  it  be  contid- 
ered  unladylike,  ill  natored,  and  insulting  for  any 
other  lady  to  take  the  same  night,or  the  one  preceed- 
ing,nr  succeediiig,for  any  party  ixceedirg  fitly, which 
small  parties  need  not  be  noticed.  Amutenx-nti 
would  thus  be  distributed  through  the  season,  and  ns 
weeks  be  dull  for  want  of  company, and  none  become 
fatiguing  by  the  pressure  of  engagements. 

In  the  sixth  place — but  I  will  not  go  on  like  your 
old  Pastor  to  my  ffineteenthly,  but  will  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  notions  of  the  improvements  of  par¬ 
ties  for  topics  of  conversation.  1  shall  be  with  you 
in  a  fortnigh  t,  and  in  the  nean  time  will  rtinaiD, 
as  always  I  have  been. 

Your  friend,  &c.  HELLN  H. 

April  2j. 


FOR  THE  ECTERFIlAl). 

LATIIV  PCHS- 

It  it  observed  in  a  popular  miscellany,  that  ctasiiO’ 
al  quibbles  have  an  advantage  over  common  Lngliih 
puns.  In  the  first  place,  you  secure  a  laugh  from 
those  who  understands  them  ;  and  in  the  second 
place  from  those  who  would  fain  be  supposed  to  un¬ 
derstand  them.  This  comprehends  about  niueUiB 
persons  in  twenty  in  all  polite  aisemhlies.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  may  possibly  b* 
true  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  waslii  t 
copied  from  an  F.nglish  Magazine,  and  for  whosv  m<:* 
ridian  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  presume  it  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  serve,  although  I  think  it  underrates  the 
fashionable  folks  of  that  elegant  metropolis  ;  but  I  am 
quite  positive  no  such  degrading  proportion  exists  in 
,  Boston.  The  labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Cummings, ;  of 
I  the  celebrated  master  of  the  Lyceum,  “  a  srbolar, 
and  a  ripe,  and  a  good  one  ;”  of  Messrs.  C')1imD| 
I  Woroestor,  and  a  host  of  othet  worthies,  have  remor- 
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ed  the  reproach  frora  the  best  lex,  -while  Meeirs. 
Gould,  Fisher,  aid  Harrard'i  battalion  of  literarj 
heroes  rescued  the  ether.  I  will  bet  a  plumb-cake  or 
a  dozen  of  claret  with  anj  ladj  or  gentleman,  that  if 
tbej  will  propose  the  matter  in  the  next  fashionable 
part^,  (which,  if  I  mistake  net,  will  be  next  " — 

day  evening,  in  — - street,)  that  more  than  half 

the  belles  and  beaux  present,  will  point  out  the  wit 
of  any  classical  puns  offered  for  their  consideration  ; 
for  want  of  better  ones  take  these  two  for  instance. 
Suppose  a  lady,  and  the  supposition  is  easy  as  it  was 
a  fact, had  travelled  to  the  Fails  last  summer,  and  on 
her  return  with  excessive  sensibility,  complained 
wherever  she  went  and  whenever  she  spoke  upon 
the  subject  of  her  journey,  that  she  had  been  extreme¬ 
ly  vexed  at  the  troublesome  attentions  which  a  little 
nimble  insect  paid  to  her  in  all  the  public  houses 
where  she  lodged  ;  a  college  boy  might  well  say  of 
her,  in  the  words  of  Horace, 

Fk-hity  tt  insignit  tota  eantabitur  urbe. 


Suppose  again  some  Englishman  speaking  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  celebrated  deceased  Premier, 
of  England,  should  observe  in  company  what  was  once 
said,  that  no  man  ever  saw  Pit*  running  after  all 
the  harlots  in  town.’*  What  does  that  prove  f  en. 
quires  an  interrogative  Y ankee, 

AVmo  omnibiu  horit  zau)-ptl(sapit.) 

For  myself,  I  detest  puns,  and  it  is  an  abuse  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  call  any  of  them  cUuncai.  There  is  not  a 
pun  of  any  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Classics : — the  an. 
dents  had  Attic  wit,  an  article  very  scarce  in  the 
present  age,  which  has  substituted  the  miserable 
pnctica  of  puuning. 

ANTI— PETER  PUN. 

Summer-ilreel,  April  <4. 


From  Mutme  Eflirae,  or  the  LoverU  Manual. 

HINTS  AS  TO  TALEINO. 

If  the  lady  you  are  addressing  be  young,  it  is  abso. 
lutely  requisite  that  yon  should  Icam  to  talk  nonsense. 
This  is  a  difficult  art,  but  it  may  be  acquired  by  ex. 
pericnce  and  attention.  You  will  find  sentiment  the 
Bost  useful  after  this.  There  is  no  medium  between 
them.  You  must  never  talk  sense  ;  H  is  dull  and  va. 
pid,  and  never  takes.  But  you  must  take  great  care 
that  you  talk  sentiment  at  tbe  right  time.  Nonsense 
nay  be  talked  with  propriety  at  any  time,  but  not  so 
with  sentiment. 

Never  look  bashful — self  possession  is  half  the  bat¬ 
tle.  You  may  appear  amazed  and  confounded,  but 
sever  ashamed.  You  may  shew  reverence,  but  no- 
fear.  Casting  your  eyes  on  the  ground  has  frequent 
a  good  effect.  Be  not  too  bold  at  first,  or  it  may  re¬ 
tard  your  conquest.  Tlumility  it  always  an  accepta- 
b!«  gift  nt  the  shrine  of  beauty.  Jealousy  and  pique, 
well  managed,  are|  excellent  weapons  in  the  band 
sf  a  lover  ;  but  beware  of  being  worked  on  by  them 
jounelf.  A  woman  will  sometimes  play  with  you  as 
an  angler  does  with  a  salmon — she  will  give  you  plen¬ 
ty  of  line,  and  just  when  you  think  you  have  escaped^ 
ihc  will  draw  you  back  again,  and  she  will  repeat  this 
fiU  she  kill  8  you.  ’’Pique  her,  and  soothe  her  by 
♦wns,**  says  a  man, who  understands  what  he  is  writing 
abeut. 

^  If  you  uc  young,  bewwc  hew  you  are  entrapped 


iuto  a  declaration,  especially  if  you  are  residing  in 
Scotland,and  there  are  witnesses  by,  for  you  shall  as¬ 
suredly  repent  of  it,  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  did  of  proposing 
to  bis  first  wife — as  a  precautloniary  measure,  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  repeat  tbe  multiplication  table,  or 
something  of  equal  length,  ere  you  make  tbe  propo¬ 
sal.” 


FOR  THB  SWTERPKIAD. 

ALT.  THE  TALBRTI. 

How  vain  for  men  to  claim  the  exclusive  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  business  !  Have  we  not  seen  excel¬ 
lent  books  written  by  women,  excellent  poems,  and 
works  of  fancy  ?  A  debating  club  has  recently  been 
instituted  by  the  young  men  of  Boston,  and  why  not 
another  by  tbe  young  women  ?  Men  have  not  all 
the  lalttUt.  As  much  as  Siddons  excels  Dykes,  so 
much  would  many  of  the  female  debates  excel  many 
of  the  caucus  orators,  court  pleaders  and  prating 
members  of  the  club.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  the 
excellent  exhibitions  and  models  of  parliamentary  and 
impassioned  eloquence,  which  Story,  Quincy,  Web¬ 
ster,  Lincoln,  Austin,  Salstonstall,  and  many  others, 
so  frequently  during  the  late  convention,  gave  our 
ladies  opportunities  of  admiring  and  enjoying,  were 
lost  upon  them.  Having  themselves  abuudance  o^j 
the  raw  material,  they  learnt  from  these  great  mas¬ 
ters  the  art  of  using  and  bringing  it  forward  to  the 
beat  advantage.  Even  the  style  of  our  belks’  con¬ 
versation  has  incredibly  improved  since  the  date  of 
(he  convention.  But  why  stop  here  ?  The  best  ad¬ 
vice  is  often  given  by  women  in  private  life.  The 
same  good  tense  would  prevail  if  they  were  admitted 
into  the  public  assemblies.  It  it  astonishing  that 
among  tbe  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
no  gallant  member  was  found  to  advocate  an  Article 
to  permit  the  better  half  of  mankind  to  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  worthies  of  their  own  sex  !!  Some  ef  our 
professors  are  hard  pushed  for  charity  sermons  and 
eleqmosynary  addresses.  Now  at  the  next  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  female  Asylum  let  the  experiment  be 
made  of  Lady-eloquence.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  a  female  orator ;  I  have  four  in  my  mind’s  eye  at 
this  moment.  If  the  funds  be  not  improved,  if  the 
public  be  not  delighted,  if  the  honse  be  not  as  crow¬ 
ded  as  KEAN’s,  then  set  me  down  as  no  prophet. 

FROJECT-TALIS. 

-  - ’s  Inruranee  Office.,  April  i6: 

L0OO6RIPnS. 

When  the  proud  hero  mounts  the  exalting  ear. 

And  hostile  armies  meat  prepared  for  war, 

With  them  I  go  ;  destruction  too  I  aid. 

By  me  the  bravest  in  the  dust  are  laid. 

But  tbo’  so  useful,  yet  my  fate  is  hard. 

My  kindest  services  meet  no  reward  % 

For  when  kind  peace  rejoines  every  shore 
I’m  laid  aside,  and  never  thought  of  more, 

'  Except  to  aid  the  Hunter  in  the  chase. 

Or  hung  midst  Antlers,  ancient  halls  I  grace, 

Or  aid  skill'd  fisherman  to  take  their  prey — 

'  Which  in  the  muddy  bed  of  rivers  lay. 

With  famed  La  Mancha’s  Knight  1  faintly  shone 
That  tines  no  more,  and  I  am  useless  grown, 

Tho*  still  in  London’s  tower,  I  am  found. 

With  noffibexs  af  mj  brelh’ren  rang’d  around, 


Still,  last,  not  least,  I  boast  to  hold  a  place 
By  Britains  genius,  and  her  form  I  grace. 

Such  am  I  whole.  Divide  me  I  declare 
A  frequent  partner  to  a  dancing  bear, 

Tbe  crystal  produce  of  our  native  soil, 

The  honest  labourers’  autumnal  toil, 

A  reptile  for  its  deadly  venom  known 
A  part  of  every  he^d  without  a  bone, 

A  token  that  a  visitor’s  n  ear 
A  term  in  speaking  of  tbe  funds  we  bear, 

A  truth  to  many,  a  delicious  treat. 

With  what  we  oft  do  toil,  ere  we  eat, 

A  word  that  always  used  plural  of  is 
Another  introducing  similies 
A  green  that  used  by  painters,  in  their  trees 
Whats  done  to  crust,  the  tender  tooth  to  ease 
That  boundless  place  were  scaly  myriads  rove 
A  vegetable  tbid  we  all  approve 
A  place  abroad  of  fashion  and  of  fame 
A  rib  whose  leanness  truly  gives  its  name. 


Those  various  words  my  riddle  will  declare. 
Then  solve  it  quickly ,yc  ingenious  fair ! 


■NIGMA. 

—  No.  4. 

I  am  a  character  well  known  in  England,  and 
there  are  few,  either  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  bat 
know  my  name  and  qualifications.  As  I  confeaa 
myself  a  stranger  to  beauty  and  innocenee,  in  the 
fair  aex  I  can  never  appear.  I  avoid  towns  and  ci¬ 
ties,  and  cemmonTy  taka  up  my  abode  towards  the 
extremity  of  villages.  In  respectable  societies  I  am 
never  admitted,  but  in  a  gang  af  gipsies,  make  a 
principal  figure,  and  without  me  smuggling  would  ba 
nothing.  1  can  not  well  shew  ray  face  in  tha  da^ 
time,  but  late  in  the  eveninc^  and  in  the  middle 
night  I  appear,  and  am  sJways  in  disguise.  I  am 
fond  of  gaming,  and  must  own,  whatever  company  I 
am  in,  never  fail  to  end  in  cheating  and  plundering. 
From  the  character  I  have  given  of  myself  and  the 
company  I  keep,  you  may  suppose  me  some  thief  er 
pickpocket,  but  as  a  proof  that  I  am  neither,  I  de-^ 
light  not  in  a  crowd,  and  as  a  ftirtber  hint,  I  no  soon¬ 
er  appear  befere  one,  than  it  is  instantly  gone. 

Tbe  following  notice  is  just  issued  by  tbe  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

Tbe  subscribers  to  tbe  Haudel  and  Haydn  SocietyV 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music, 'are  respectfully  informed 
that  the  first  volume  of  said  work  is  now  completed, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  Book-store  of  Messrs .  Rich¬ 
ardson  A  Lord,  No.  75  Cornhill,  where  they  are  re¬ 
quested  to  cull  or  read  fur  such  numbers  as  they  have 
Dot  yet  received. 

Societies  and  others  who  are  !U>iTouf  of  patrofis- 
ing  this  valuable  Publication,  will  notice  that  they^ 
may  be  procured  in  single  numbers,  or  the  volume 
bound,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  at  the  above 
Book-Store,  were  subscriptioDs  still  continue  to  b« 
received. 

The  success  attendingthe  first  has  induced  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  forward  a  second  Volume,  which  will  issue 
from  the  press  in  numbers  of  a  uniform  size  with  the 
first,  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS, 
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THE  BOVqUET, 


Here flow'rt  unnumber'd  their  eolort  «ni7e, 

Some  pink^  and  tome  purpU^some  blue  and  some  vhitey 
Seme  damask,  some  yellote,  some  green  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  sdtemate  diffvuively  shed. 


WOK  THB  ECTERrSlAD. 
A  FEAOMEET. 


This  dancinf  ii  a  kind  of  genteel  frolic, 

Refin'd,  and  quite  abore  the  Tulgar  herd  ; 

And  when  we’re  low — I’m  often  melancholic— 

I  think  there’s  nothing  better  on  mj  word. 

Than  Peter’s  Music  (not  the  Apostolic) 

Though  at  Almack’s  it  would  not  be  preferr’d, 

Is  yet,  we  know,  the  best  in  Massachusetts, 

And  does  immenselj  well  for  one  or  two  sets. 

X. 

And  there  is  much  good  exercise  in  dancing, 

As  doctors  tell,  a  sensible  prescription — 

Worth  all  the  money  spent  in  horse  back  prancing. 
At  Roulstone’s  circus — 'tis  a  true  description 
And  all  Dyspeptics,  as  the  fall’s  advancing. 

Ought  by  all  means  to  raise  a  good  subscription 
To  winter  parties — for  their  weal  I  write, 

**  May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite  !” 

XI. 

Of  those  nine  girls  who  dwell  on  Mount  Pamauus, 
Give  me  Terpsichore,  the  jolly  wench  ; 

Though  she,  indeed,  a  soibewhat  ancient  lass  is, 
D’un  certain  age,”  as  I  should  say  in  French, 
*Twas  she,  I’ve  heard,  who  first  invented  ’chassees,’ 
A  step,  enough  our  every  joint  to  wrench. 

The  Greeks,  aethinks,  would  look  like  very  silly 
ones. 

Were  they  to  see  os  dance  our  new  cotiliens. 

XII. 

”  Qoe  j’aime  la  danse  !”  there’s  ne  one  loves  it 
mere  ; 

But  most  I  love,  the  dancers,  lovely  dears ! 

Cheer’d  with  their  smiles  above  my  fate  I  soar. 

And  feel  my  spirits  younger  than  my  years. 

The  man  indeed  is  craven  to  the  core. 

Who  te  the  lively  dance  the  challenge  hears. 

Mot  dares  engage.  The  character’s  not  common. 
To  slight  the  charm  of  all-inspiring  woman  ! 

XIII 

.  Tet  ’tis  not  m  ere  complexion  I  admire. 

Or  blooming  tincture  of  a  healthy  skin  : 

These  may  be  bought,  when  modem  belles  acquire 
The  art  which  quakers  hold  a  damning  sin. 

It  is  the  soul,  the  sweetly  temperate  fire. 

The  speaking  air  which  tells  the  mind  within 
Befits  the  form  enshrines  it — here  I  bend. 

To  this  my  heart  a  willing  captive  lend  ! 

XIV. 


YORICK. 


FOR  THB  EUTERPEIAD 
O  xiBS  — — ,  PLAT150  OF  THEPIAHO  FORTE. 

Lovely  patron  of  the  graces. 

Mistress  of  the  pleasing  art. 

Native  innocence  and  beauty. 

Play  around  thy  tender  heart. 

Bright  as  Phoebus  in  the  morning, ' 

Chaste  as  Luna,  Queen  of  night, 

Zephyrs  soft  and  gently  blowing, 

In  thy  presence  find  delight. 

While  the  quiv’ring  wire  you're  striking. 

Pure  delight  to  all  you  give. 

Every  heart  beats  high,  responding 
With  the  pleasure  we  receive. 

Every  eye  our  joy  expresses, 

W'hile  each  note  touches  the  heart. 

In  its  secret  soft  recesses. 

Will  be  fix’d  what  you  impart. 

Hail !  lovely  Maiden,  we’ll  adore  thee. 

S*”**,  we  call  thy  name. 

All  shall  pay  their  vews  before  thee. 

All  shall  celebrate  thy  fame. 

Like  the  sun  which  bursts  its  splendour. 

From  the  mist  envelop’d  sky. 

Like  the  Zephyrs  soft  and  tender, 

Causing  hazy  clouds  to  fly  ! 

Thou  canst  from  a  mind  dejected,  ^ 

Drive  the  mists  of  care  away. 

By  thy  soothing  art  protected. 

Virtue  will  its  leaves  display. 

Let  thy  altars  be  regarded. 

Let  the  flame  of  pity  shine. 

Vice  from  thee  shall  be  discarded. 

Virtue  be  forever  thine.  ' 

Let  thy  honors  be  admired. 

Heaven  born  peace,  thy  hand  maid  prove. 

And  when’er  thou  art  required. 

Soften  pity  into  LOVE. 

ALONZO. 

FOR  THB  EUTERPEIAD. 
THE  KBEPSAK  1. 

When  the  fond  heart’s  to  distance  driven. 

And  mem’ry  weeps  the  parting  hour. 

The  simplest  gift,  that  moment  given. 

Long,  long  retains  a  magiq  pow’r. 

Faithful  to  love,  it’s  cheering  view 
Can  all  the  theft  of  Time  retrieve— 

The  scenes  of  former  bliss  renew. 

And  bid  each  dear  remembrance  live  ! 

It  boots  not,  if  in  pearly  rows 

The  sever’d  ringlet  meet  the  eye — 

Or  India’s  sparkling  gems  inclose 
The  talisman  of  sympathy  ! 

“  Keep  it  !  yes,  keep  it  for  my  sake  !” 

lu  fancy  yet  1  hear  the  sound — 

Nor  time  the  potent  charm  can  break. 

Nor  loose  the  spell  by  nature  bound  ! 

MORTIMER 

ApriUth,  lt21. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


Is  there’a  balm 
Can  grief  disarm. 

Give  to  the  soul  her  wonted  peace  i 
Yes  !  there’s  a  ray 
Illumes  the  way, 

And  bids  life’s  darkest  tempests  cease  ! 

Mirth  shall  be  still. 

And  passion's  thrill 
In  sorrow’s  hour  shall  die  away  : 

Friendship  shall  fade 
When  cares  invade. 

But  faithful  love  shall  ne’er  decay  ! 

2. 

Is  there  a  tear 
To  virtue  dear. 

Which  e’en  in  beauty’s  eye  may  swell  ? 

'Tis  when  the  heart 
Or  siuks  to  part. 

Or  meets  the  frieud  it  loves  so  well 
Then,  though  the  blaze 
Of  prosp’rous  days. 

May  like  a  dream  have  pass’d  away, 

'Mid  scenes  of  woe 
'Tis  sweet  to  know 
That  faithful  love  will  ne’er  decay  ! 

YORICK. 


Shenstone,  the  poet,  divides  the  readers  of  a  new\ 
paper  into  the  follosving  general  classes  the  ill-na* 
lured  man  looks  to  the  list  of  bankrupts ;  the  trades¬ 
man  to  th»  price  of  bread  ;  the  stock-jobber  to  the 
lie  of  the  day  ;  the  old  maid  to  marriages  ;  the  prodi¬ 
gal  son  to  deaths  ;  the  monopolist  to  the  hopes  of  s 
wet  harvest  ;  and  the  boarding  school  misses  to  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  relates  to  Gretna  green  !  I 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FLUTE- 
AT|HE  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  youn; 
^  gentlemen  cf  Boston,  that  bis  Day  and  Evening 
school  continues  open  for  the  admission  of  a  few  more 
scholars. 

Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  resulting  from  a  regular  system  of  instruction, 
founded  on  experience  and  a  study  of  the  works  of 
eminent  instructors  in  Europe,  may  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  the  various  beauties  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  and  pleasing  instrument ;  which  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  suitable  accompaniment  to  the  Pi- 
ano  Forte  and  voice. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  his  School-Room, 
No-  3  in  Scollay’s  Building,  Tremont-Street,  up 
stairs.  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

MUSIC  TUITION 

S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New-York,  Profeji* 
H4L  or  and  Teacher  of  Music,  and  Organist  of  the 
’West  Church,’’  respectfully  tenders  his  Professisnal 
Services  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  is 
teaching  the  Piano  Forte,  Organ  and  singing. 

0^ Application  to  be  made  at  tlie  Franklin  Mask 
Warehouse,  No.  2  Milk-street— er  at  his  house  in 
Clark-street,  where  he  will  give  Instructions  te  thoH 
Pupils,  who  can  have  the  use  of  his  Piane  Forte. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RICHARDSON  &  LORD  have  this  day  puhlish- 
ed,  a  new  piece  of  Sacred  Music,  entitled  The 
CHRISTIAN  REIGN  ;  being  the  Seventy-second 
Psalm,  Watts’  Version,  set  in  an  easy  and  family 
style  ;  calculated  for  an  ordination,  or  other  occasion' 
al  service,  by  the  author  of  ”  Lords  Day.” 

April  28. 


